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REFLECTIONS UPON REVOLUTIONS AT 
L'ABBAYE DE JUMIEGES* 

We took one of the public char-a-bancs at Rouen and passed 
smoothly and pleasantly through cool forests and yellow harvest- 
fields to Jumieges. The great gates were thrown open and a little 
band of appreciative French and English tourists entered the 
grounds of the abbatial mansion. It is inhabited by Madame 
Eric-Lepel-Cointet, the proprietress, and is now classed among 
the historic monuments of France. We experienced a transi- 
tion from the twentieth to the eighteenth century, immediate 
and infinitely refreshing. 

In the green seclusion of the park the ruins of the famous 
Abbey reveal themselves with proper solemnity, stamping them- 
selves on the mind as a noble possession, of which their owner 
may well be proud. 

The Abbey of Jumieges, — once one of the most powerful re- 
ligious establishments in Normandy, — was founded by Saint 
Philibert in the seventh century. The original edifice was prob- 
ably built on the site of a great temple, — it may be with its very 
stones, — for the Romans were not expelled from Northern Gaul 
until the reign of Clovis I, at the end of the fifth century. 

There are many evidences of pagan builders in archways and 
foundations ; indeed, our intelligent concierge fully described to 
us those portions of the mouldering walls which French authori- 
ties call Gallo-Romain. 

Saint Philibert's great work was destroyed by the Normans in 
a.d. 840, while they were attacking the troops of Charles the 
Bald. When ravishing the countryside these Berserk icono- 
clasts burnt down the monastery. In a.d. 928, however, after 
the establishment of the Duchy of Normandy, William Long- 
sword began rebuilding here, and soon erected another splen- 



* Since this paper was written in September, 1920, a great change has be- 
come apparent in France. The extremist Socialist is being suppressed, and, 
despite adverse financial conditions, the country is beginning to recover its 
former prosperity. 
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did temple on the sacred site. This Abbey nourished gloriously 
under the rule of the Benedictines, being governed by a long 
succession of eighty-two abbots, the last of whom surrendered 
his charge to the revolutionaries in 1790. Before giving up his 
keys, this priest suffered terribly. During many miserable 
weeks he heard daily of the confiscation and wanton destruction 
of ecclesiastical property, in the upheaval which began on that 
fatal second of November, 1789; and when the red tide of revo- 
lution at last reached him, he was already a broken-spirited man. 

Two young sons of Clovis II are said to have been received at 
Jumieges by one of the earlier abbots. These princes revolted 
against their father, who captured them, applied red-hot irons 
to their shins, and caused the tendons of their legs to be cut. 
They were then placed in a boat and sent floating helplessly down 
the Seine. Evariste Luminais's picture in the Musde at Rouen — 
enntitled Les Enerves de Jumieges — tells the story of this cruelty. 
Certain monks rescued the youths from the river and took them to 
the Abbey, where, it is said, they passed the rest of their lives 
as hopeless cripples. 

Many kings and princes made Jumieges a halting-place, nota- 
bly Charles VII, then in love with the celebrated Agnes 
Sorel, who possessed a manor at Mesnil, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The vault in which her loyal heart was buried now 
lies half-open to the sun and rain. 

Madame Eric-Lepel-Cointet is the representative of a good 
Norman family, which has for some time owned the property on 
which these ruins are situated. The privacy ensured by their 
nearness to her house gives a delicate charm to their crumbling 
beauty. 

The great church, built between 1040 and 1067, still shows 
two splendid towers, each fifty-two metres high. These were 
formerly crowned by timbered spires, one of which disap- 
peared in 1830 and the other in 1840. The nave of this grand 
building, — the lateral walls of which still exist, — is eighty-eight 
metres long and twenty-one metres wide. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury choir, at the end of the church, now only the wild birds 
sing. In the transept, a high row of arches— (une arcade) — 
once sustained the central tower which formed the lantern. Of 
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this nothing remains but an enormous section of wall, which 
stands almost isolated — suspended, as it were, in the air. In the 
vestibule a debris of sculptures and statues tells the story of 
the insensate folly of those barbarians who broke Beauty in 
pieces and immolated Faith, Hope and Charity, in the mad de- 
lusion of a sanguine dream. 

At the southern side of the basilica two doors lead to the re- 
mains of the Carolingian Church of Saint Peter, which was ac- 
cidentally burnt down long before Saint Philibert's great pile 
was destroyed by the Normans. Of this older building only a 
doorway with arcatures remains. There are also other notable 
features, such as the Chapel of Saint Martin; the Salle des 
Gardes ; a crypt which was re-fashioned in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; cellars of the thirteenth; the circumvallation of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ; and last, but not least interest- 
ing, a Musee Lapidaire, which has been installed in the rez-de- 
chaussee of the porter's lodge of former days. 

These melancholy memorials of old splendor, with their ruined 
statues, open stone coffins, broken carvings and roofless walls, 
silently reminded us of the evil days that are passed, and of the 
still more evil days that are to come. Alas! Jumi£ges is only 
one of thousands of beautiful groups of buildings which were 
thus devastated in France and in Great Britain. 

When Normandy experienced the barbarous excesses of the 
great social upheaval of the eighteenth century, this lovely 
peninsula of the Seine became the centre of a great turmoil. 
Fiery and ignorant citoyens trooped hither from Paris to show 
the local peasants how to reach the ideal state of existence. Only 
by means of hammer, pickaxe, torch and guillotine did the crazy 
interpreters of Rousseau's ideas believe that they could break 
through to the light of the new day. To steal, and sell for fire- 
wood, the glorious and irreplaceable carved oak of the abbeys ; 
to strip their roofs of lead and slate; to make lime of choice 
sculptures and dust of sacred images, seemed to them the easiest 
way to that affluence and contentment which was promised by 
their leaders. The human beast, that is never far to seek in any 
locality, emerged from shop and chaumiere, its broken and 
poisonous fangs bared for mischief. While destroying certain 
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evils that merited destruction, it made away with many things 
that had helped and sustained the French nation aforetime. A 
Revolution was accomplished which did little for France but 
reduce the growth of her population and eventually, though in- 
directly, — through the abolition of the law of primogeniture, — 
rendered her too weak successfully to oppose, unaided, a more 
fecund people. And sad it is to remember that unemployment, 
caused by the opening of the French markets to England by the 
Eden treaty of November 7, 1787, — with no reciprocity, — led 
an immense number of starving workmen to crowd into Paris and 
thus created the fuel to which the Bolshevists of that period set 
their fatal flambeau. 

To-day we perceive the symptoms of another social upheaval in 
the French and other nations. Twenty years ago all these appeared 
to be rapidly progressing towards that state of ordered content to 
which only labor, aided by education, can attain. But now, even as 
in the days of the Terror, neither rich nor poor seem to be 
really worthy of a state of society superior to that in which they 
move. Humanity transforms itself to nobler conditions only in 
proportion to its morality. The mouthings and scribblings of 
ambitious and pretentious men, who lack exact knowledge, and 
manifest no sort of prescience, can do nothing towards the ad- 
vancement of their fellows. When a people is not adapted to 
the plans which are made for it by visionaries, such schemes 
are worthless. Impelled by the hope of spurious reforms ad- 
vocated by charlatans, citizens may destroy citizens and despoil 
the homes of their benefactors ; but if the souls of the rebels be 
void of rightful aspirations their energy is wasted, and their 
most triumphant effort must inevitably end in reaction. 

Revolutions are more horrible than the most devastating wars : 
Russia makes this clear to us to-day. They invariably lead to 
international conflicts, once they have succeeded in some tremen- 
dous enterprise of destruction : the reign of Napoleon I is proof 
of this. Moreover, they are mostly foredoomed to create appall- 
ing misery. What, indeed, would be the condition of great 
industrial countries after six months of civil strife, and the 
destruction of their national credit? Russia, with a vast pop- 
ulation, divided in the proportion of one town-dweller to nine 
3 
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peasants, is in a sorry enough condition to serve as a warning to 
those who seek to disturb a country's progress; but imagine 
the state of Lancashire, or of Pennsylvania, after experiencing 
a year of such wretchedness as has been brought upon the late 
Czar's dominions! 

The French say that, despite the most stringent passport regu- 
lations, their country is disturbed by thousands of active foreign 
agents, spreading revolutionary sentiments. The other day there 
was found written in German on one of the doors of a big Paris res- 
taurant: "Alsace and Lorraine will soon become ours again" , to 
which an Englishman had added laconically and ungrammatically : 
"/don't think!" This inscription serves to show how subtle influ- 
ences of the national enemy are again beginning to work in France. 

In every town there are hoardings covered with appeals to the 
workingman, adjuring him to bestir himself to overthrow that 
which is anything but a cruel government ; and everywhere the 
ouvrier regards these appeals blankly and sullenly. 

Unreasoning hatreds need very costly food to glut them. The 
syndicates which put their names to these posters are known to 
lack funds, and moderate Frenchmen question one another as to 
the source of the huge sums which are required for the printing 
and the distribution of the revolutionary affiches. There are those 
who say that Russia borrowed money from France, and with this 
capital created considerable fortunes, which are now being used 
to destroy the friendly nation that helped her. Throughout the 
Czar's Empire investments were made by the banks and the up- 
per and middle classes, in foreign Bearer Bonds, which were 
stolen by the Revolutionaries and are now being secretly sold in 
France. The proceeds are distributed to the French syndicalists 
for the purposes of bribing the electorate, furnishing funds to 
the workmen's unions, and financing those labor newspapers 
which the working classes do not themselves sufficiently support. 
And France is not the only country in which this infamous 
traffic is carried on. 

Others again allege that certain of their misguided com- 
patriots are not above accepting monetary help from German 
agents, and that such assistance is always forthcoming, as it 
was in the past. 
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My own opinion is that the greater part of the subversive funds 
are Russian, and that — although some traitors may possibly 
accept German money — the hatred of the enemy is still as active 
in all classes of French society as it was in the mind of Emman- 
uel Denarie, President of the Academie de Savoie, when he 
wrote the following lines : — 

"Oui, notre terre, vous l'aurez : 
Vous l'aurez, la terre francaise, 
El meme, ne vous en d^plaise, 
Bien mieux que vous ne l'espe'rez. 
Entrez done : les vins sont tire's, 
Les r6tis chantent sur la braise, 
Vos lits m£me sont prepares, 
Ou tous vous dormirez a 1'aise. 

" Nos gentils soldats vous les font, 
Et dans le trou noir et profond, 
Ou, l'un apres l'autre, ils vous couchent 
Pour mieux assouvir votre faim, 
Vous aurez notre terre enfin . . . 
Mais sur la tete et plein la bouche. ..." 

Nevertheless, the abasement of all morality, the hatred of all 
superiority and the desire to gain much by working little, have 
been considerably intensified since the war. The revolutionary 
placard, combined with the oratory of tub-thumpers, and the 
mischief wrought by a suborned and enemy press are chiefly to 
blame for this decadence. Servants will not work ; porters and 
cabmen demand impossible remuneration; and the laundry- 
woman, — in collusion with the hotel servants, — insists upon re- 
ceiving sixpence for starching a collar. In this way, so-called 
"Labor" imagines that, in thus despoiling its employers, it is 
laying the foundations of a wonderful new era. Foreigners who 
have to submit to these extortions may be pardoned for doubt- 
ing the wisdom of the blanchisseuse and her compeers, and for 
leaning towards that axiom of Aristotle's which affirms that a 
benevolent autocracy is the best form of government. 

Society can improve only by slow degrees. All that revo- 
lutions, instigated by foreign agents, really achieve is the de- 
struction of the irreplaceable, and the transference of wealth 
fram one man's pocket to another's. Human acquisitiveness 
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can never be uprooted by following the maxims of Karl Marx. 
From the lowest ranks of humanity we see emerging to-day un- 
countable nouveaux riches. Even the champions of the Marxian 
cult in Great Britain are amassing capital for themselves. Re- 
cently a labor leader — a Mr. W. Mullin — died at Oldham, leav- 
ing a fortune of more than .£11,000. Those who were hitherto 
complaining of being exploited are beginning to exploit others in 
their turn. The poor are growing wealthy and the affluent are be- 
coming gradually pauperized. The lazy and dissolute are attempt- 
ing to gain possession of desirable things that belong to others. 
These people object to the existence of the prosperous, but they 
themselves have no objection to riches which are in their own 
possession. The most clamorous demagogue and the quietest of 
socialist levellers of society would gladly accept a fixed income; 
in point of fact, a State subsidy of a hundred a year, to be be- 
stowed in the prime of life, is one of the extravagant demands 
of the British workman. 

The sans culottes do not especially love one another. They 
have never shown, and never will show, the ideal communal 
spirit. The most savage disciple of Marxian teachers, the Jew- 
ish Commissar of Russia, gives up to his fellows nothing that 
he steals. His wife wears, without shame, diamond rings which 
her husband brought to her on bleeding hands, lopped from liv- 
ing women: and in order to justify himself in his deviltry he 
bribes the disaffected in other countries with securities which he 
stole from the safes of his compatriots. Such scrip, being un- 
saleable in his own country, is worthless to him ; but as they are 
readily marketable elsewhere, these bonds form admirable baits 
for the apostles of ruffianism in other lands. 

Reduced to the stark and revolting truth, the history of all up- 
heavals, such as that which has martyrized Russia from Vladivo- 
stok to Riga, is simply the story of the efforts of a few crafty and 
covetous men — disappointed in their ambitions, devoid of real 
learning, and cruel by temperament — to gain high place and ex- 
tensive power by influencing the poor and ignorant to revolt 
against imaginary wrongs. 

As we walked through the ruins of the Romanesque, abbatial 
church of Jumieges — dedicated to the Mother of Christ,— now 
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stripped of its former splendor of painted windows and gilded 
blazonries, these thoughts pressed heavily upon us. In the 
naked Salle Capitulaire, where abbots and priors once lay quietly 
in their now gaping tombs, our dismal reflections were not less 
insistent. The voice of the past was loud in the Salle des Gardes, 
where of old the soldiers of Charles VII watched over the rooms 
in which the king stayed with his beloved Agnes Sorel. The 
awful weight of long-passed, tragic days was heavy upon us as 
we passed through the Musee, which was formally the Logement 
des Portiers. There we examined the mutilated bas-reliefs; 
read the inscriptions on the tombstones of Nicolas Leroux, 
fifty-ninth Abbot of Jumieges, — who was one of the judges who 
condemned Joan of Arc to a horrible death, — and scrutinized the 
abbey's tapestries, furniture, pictures and pottery, which have 
been traced, bought and deposited here. On one platter of old 
faience we read this inscription: — 

"Quand je vois ma belle, 
Je vois rose nouvelle," — 

and these simple words seemed like flowers among those memo- 
rials of the dead. 

When we departed, leaving the village of Jumieges to its peace- 
ful task of exporting fruit, fowls, and vegetables to England, 
we were still thinking of the uselessness and stupidity of the 
destruction of beauty, and of the madness of those who seek 
to bring about worldwide turmoil and misery. 

More than ever was our hatred of the barbarity of ignorance re- 
inforced when, on our way back to Rouen, we called at the Church 
of Saint-Martin-de-Boscherville, and found that this glorious 
example of Norman-Romanesque architecture had been spoiled 
by some foolish priest, who spent his personal fortune in scrap- 
ing, whitewashing and painting the beautiful gray walls. When 
this outrage was being perpetrated surely the founder of the 
church, Raoul de Tancarville — William the Conqueror's tutor 
and chamberlain — must have haunted the dreams of that mis- 
guided cure! 

Shall we ever get back the joys of that rich time when the 
unlettered man, who labored with his hands, found real pleasure 
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in contemplating exquisite Gothic buildings? When will such 
gloriously colored windows as those which blaze in Rouen's 
noble church of St. Vincent again make their appeal to the 
onvrierl Enguerrand le Prince and his talented son wrought 
those marvels, and they were contented artisans ; much poorer, 
I take it, than the factory hands of to-day. Yet those artists 
were conscious of an inner flame which burns only in those who 
labor for posterity. Now, alas, few workmen bestow a single 
thought upon their work or upon those who are to come after 
them ! What they chiefly rejoice in is the creed of the Father of 
Lies as pasted on public hoardings, and set forth shamelessly 
in too many newspapers ; and also in the mad legislation of So- 
cialists, which encourages the rustics to desert the country and 
flock to the glittering town. 

The Norman potter does not now take any pleasure in writing 
quaint and witty conceits for the platters of faience which he 
shapes. The French mason of to-day experiences no thrill of 
pride in his handiwork. That universal antipathy to labor 
which was everywhere apparent even before the great war is 
fatally undermining all the strong bases of human welfare. 

I often wonder whether Verhaeren, when writing his splendid 
dithyrambs on cities with all their spreading tentacles of dusty 
ugliness, ever bestowed a logical thought on the eventual out- 
come of urban existence. The Past, inexorable and vindictive, 
tells us that the true sweetness of life is not found in pullulating 
cities; — and yet, even in these, the proud pleasure which comes 
from good work accomplished and the consciousness of responsi- 
bility to the future may yet save the world from that moral 
cataclysm which the fanatical dupes of Lenin seek to bring 
upon us. 

Rowland Thirlmere. 

London, England. 



